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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


Eugenia May Bruns enjoys the distinction 
of having lived in three Nevada towns that no 
longer exist. She spent the early years of her 
life in Empire, a milling town on the Carson 
River, where she was born in 1877 and where 
she attended school. After attending the 
University of Nevada, Mrs. Bruns taught in 
schools in Galena, Lander County, and in Pine 
Grove, Lyon County. Both of the latter were 
mining camps, short-lived, but interesting. 
Following her Nevada experiences, Mrs. 
Bruns moved to Alpine County, California, 
where she has spent the past sixty-eight years 
teaching, raising a family, acting as County 
School Superintendent, and observing the 
passage of time. 

Jennie Bruns’ memoir includes 
reminiscences about her girlhood in Empire, 
observations on life at the University of 
Nevada in the 1890’s, anecdotes of her teaching 
experiences in Nevada and California, a 
discussion of local practices in the rural 
community where she has resided for more 
than sixty years, and her story of a trip to 
Yosemite Valley in 1896. When invited to 


participate the Oral History Project of the 
Center for Western North American Studies, 
Mrs. Bruns accepted readily. She conducted 
her own research, and then spoke from 
her notes. Interviews were conducted in 
six sessions between September, 1965, and 
February, 1966, at the Bruns family home in 
Fredricksberg, California. 

The Oral History Project of the University 
of Nevada Center for Western North American 
Studies attempts to preserve the past and the 
present for the future by tape recording and 
transcribing the memoirs of persons who have 
played an important role in the development 
of Nevada and the West. Scripts are deposited 
in the Nevada and the West Collection of the 
University of Nevada Library. Permission to 
cite or quote from Eugenia M. Bruns’ oral 
history may be obtained from the Center for 
Western North American Studies. 

Mary Ellen Glass 
University of Nevada, 

1966 
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Life in Three of 
Nevada’s Old Towns 


My story is being written at the old home 
in Alpine County California, where I lived for 
many years and where my children were born. 

My grandparents, the Murphys and the 
Dunigans, emigrated from their Irish homes 
in 1847, in search of liberty and happiness in 
the United States. The Murphys came directly 
to California and made their permanent home 
in El Dorado County. My mother, Eldorado 
Murphy, was born in Georgetown and grew 
to womanhood in Placerville. The Dunigans 
landed in the Massachusetts shores and lived 
in that state for several years. My father, 
Michael Dunigan, was born in Boston, but 
shortly after his birth, his family crossed the 
plains to the Pacific coast and he grew up in 
San Francisco. 

When the call to the Nevada mines was 
loudest, many Californians left their homes 
and followed the old Emigrant Trail through 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains to Nevada. 
Among the group were Mike Dunigan and 
Ellen (Eldorado) Murphy. Both ended their 
trek in Empire, where they met and married 
within the year. 


In 1858, a man named King and party 
of emigrants, after crossing the plains, 
mountains and deserts across the United 
States, stopped at a little valley at the base 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They built 
a house at the head of the canyon. Later, the 
canyon was named King’s Canyon and it has 
carried that name through the years. Mr. King 
built a house at the mouth of the canyon, 
but as the district gained more inhabitants, 
the party moved a few miles east to a place 
where others had come, and formed a town 
called Carson City. It was named after the old 
explorer, Kit Carson. 

The following year, in 1859, another 
emigrant named Nicholaus Ambrose, built 
a station a few miles east of Carson on the 
river, and this station was called “Dutch Nick” 
station. However, when “Dutch Nick’s” grew, 
it was given the name of Empire. It remained 
a small settlement until after the discovery 
of gold and silver ore in the Comstock Lode. 
The need of water mills to extract the metals 
from the ore caused more people to come to 
the village and suddenly Empire’s population 
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expanded very quickly. It became a lively town 
of mill workers and their families. 

I was born in Empire and called the town 
my home for the first twenty years of my 
life. Shortly after my birth, my father, while 
fluming wood at Lake Tahoe, was severely 
injured and died three months later in Reno, 
Nevada. About a year later, my mother 
married Hank May and I knew him as father 
throughout my girlhood days. 

I started to school at an early age and 
learned the alphabet standing beside my 
teacher, Edward Farrington. Later, he became 
a prominent lawyer and was District Judge 
in Elko County for many years. My second 
teacher was Mrs. Wentworth, who had taught 
school in one of the eastern states. I’m sure 
that her pupils profited by her sympathy and 
understanding and carried the memory of 
her throughout their lives. My next teacher 
was Sardis Summerfield, a man of stern face 
and manners. He later became a prominently 
known lawyer. He was followed by Percy King, 
a much-loved man and teacher. He remained 
in the school for three years. He later became 
Superior Judge in Napa County, California. 
My next teacher was Frank McCiarmid. He 
served his pupils well. I felt fortunate in being 
one of them. I still remember with sadness 
the day that my classmate, Nellie Carney, and 
I said a last good-bye to our teacher and to 
the Empire School. E. E. Roberts was the next 
teacher in the school, followed by the school’s 
last teacher, Theresa Petar. She served the 
school very well, until Empire became only a 
memory. The old schoolhouse was torn down 
and moved to Carson, and rebuilt. A short 
time later it was mysteriously burned. 

Looking backward through the years, 
my first recollections of Empire were when 
it was a bustling town of water mills, ore 
trains, wood drives, saloons, boardinghouses, 
grocery stores, and with it a group of earnest, 


hard-working inhabitants and a few odd 
characters. 

Among the early merchants were 
Stadtmuller and Martin, who later became 
prominent citizens of Reno. Other Empire 
store owners were Smythe and Morris and 
Bowley and Longabaugh. The only meat 
market that I remember was owned by 
William Kinney and his son-in-law, Fred 
Knobloch. Mr. Kinney later served Ormsby 
County as sheriff for many years. 

Empire was a town of sudden growth. 
When the mountains around Virginia were 
found to be rich in gold and silver ore, the 
known process for extracting the metals from 
the ore was by water power, and the nearest 
water to the mines was the Carson River. Six 
large mills were built on the river. Two of the 
mills, the Mexican and the Morgan, were 
built in the area which became Empire. The 
Brunswick, Vivian, Santiago, and Eureka were 
built below the town about a mile apart. The 
business center became a flourishing town. 

During the busy days on the Comstock 
and in the river mills, large quantities of 
cordwood and timber were needed in the 
mines. The wood was cut during the winter 
days in the mountains of Alpine County 
and, when the spring high water came, it was 
brought to the river banks of the East Fork of 
the Carson River by several means. Some was 
hauled by horses and wagons, and most of it 
from the highest regions was flumed down 
to the river. When the river was high from 
the spring floods, the wood was put into it 
and flooded down to Empire, Nevada. It was 
first held in place by long booms. Most of it 
was taken out in Empire, where it was piled 
in long ricks in the town; later it was taken by 
train on flatcars to the mills and to the mines 
in Virginia and Gold Hill. In order to keep the 
wood in the stream, men were stationed along 
the river, and they had large pickaroons—that 
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was the name of the large hoe—and they kept 
the wood in place. 

One of the liveliest times in my 
recollections was during the spring wood 
drives. The town was filled with wood drivers 
who took the wood out of the river and piled it 
around the upper part of Empire and near my 
home. Some of the men that came to Empire 
on the drive later made their permanent 
homes there. Among them were the Murphy 
brothers, who later married Empire girls. 

My stepfather, Dad May, was foreman 
of the Mexican mill and our home was 
near it. I spent many hours of my early 
life watching the mill process. The words 
penstock, rock shed, batteries, stamps, 
pans, quicksilver, amalgam, retort, and 
“bullion,” became part of my vocabulary. The 
names of the mill superintendents were E. B. 
Lyman, Frank McCulloch, Evan Williams, 
James Woodbury, and Robert Logan. The 
town postmaster, through the active years 
was James Morris. He was also the Justice of 
the Peace for the town. 

Living near my home, and deep in my 
memory, were some of the town’s queer 
characters. China Lulu, a man of Chinese 
birth and habit, lived across the railroad 
track on Lulu Hill. He wore his hair in a 
Chinese queue and he had those funny 
Chinese slippers with a basket on a rod, he’d 
go hobbling up and down Lulu Hill. Right 
near him lived another man we called Dutch 
Billy. Billy’s name was William Whipperman 
and his accent would make one believe he 
was a German. Then there was Lager Beer 
Joe. Molly and Stephen Cole had a saloon 
and boarding house near the Mexican Mill, 
but it burned. Stephen died shortly after the 
fire, and Molly moved her boardinghouse to 
the business part of the town. I remember 
her at that time as the fattest woman I ever 
knew. 


During the liveliest time in Empire, the 
dances in the Wiggins Hall are very keen in 
my memory. The first owned was Mr. Leboe, 
and he later sold his property to the Wiggins 
brothers. The Wiggins Hall was the scene of 
many happy times in my memory. It was in the 
main part of town above the Wiggins Saloon. 
The young people from the surrounding 
towns attended these dances and we always 
looked forward to dancing from dark until 
daylight. They had a break at midnight for 
supper and then they danced until morning. 
They had a dining room below the dance hall 
and everyone went to this dining room and 
had a midnight supper. 

Albert Ambrose, whose father was the 
noted “Dutch Nick,” was born in Empire and 
grew to manhood there. He and his brothers 
formed the orchestra that played for the 
Wiggins dances throughout my memory 
there. Ab had a fiddle. One of the boys played 
a piano. The Ambrose family lived on their 
farm, about a mile above town, and I knew 
Mrs. Ambrose, Albert, George, Lena, and 
Lizzie. 

There were two strong political parties 
in Empire throughout my early life—the 
Republican and the Democrat. My father, 
Hank May, was a strong Republican and 
Sam Longabaugh led the Democratic Party. 
In the election ,in the fall of 1880, Dad and 
Mr. Longabaugh ran for assemblyman from 
Ormsby County and my dad was elected. My 
first memory of being in the Nevada Assembly 
was when I went to the legislature with my 
mother and we sat proudly on the Assembly 
floor. I don’t think it was a hard-fought 
campaign. Afterwards, Mr. Longabaugh was 
my very best friend. 

Through the years of water mill activity, 
thousands of tons of tailings were produced. 
This was the refuse left after the rock went 
through the mill. It was sluiced through the 
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millrace onto the flat areas near the mills. It was 
known that a percentage of metal remained 
in the tailings and, shortly after the closing 
of the mills, a private company under the 
management of the Peck brothers came into 
the town and built a cyanide plant. This was 
a very successful project, for it processed the 
tailings and recovered all the metal remaining 
in them. The company employed the former 
mill men and all other available workmen. The 
town prospered for a number of years until the 
supply of tailings was exhausted. 

Through the years of my school teaching 
in Nevada, which was at the silver mining 
camp at Galena, Lander County, and the little 
gold mining camp at Pine Grove, I continued 
to make my home in Empire. At the end of 
my vacation of 1898, I became teacher in 
Markleeville. It was across the California 
state line, but was much nearer Empire, so 
I spent more time there. After the closing of 
the Mexican Mill, my stepfather was placed 
in charge of the buildings. 

Before the cyanide plant closed, a new 
industry was organized. A sample of the rock 
on Chalk Hill, an elevation on the outskirts 
of Empire, was analyzed and it found to be 
a high quality of gypsum. The Mexican Mill 
was remodeled to take care of the quarried 
product, which was hauled to the mill by 
horse-drawn wagons and trucks. After the 
mill process, the rock was—by means of 
intense heat—reduced to powder. Then it 
was sacked and sent to the Portland Cement 
Company’s nearest warehouse. This company 
received all the Empire products and when 
the supply was exhausted, the plant, the 
working men, and even the name Empire was 
transferred to a district in northern Washoe 
County, where the company owned gypsum 
claims. In this way, Old Empire went out 
and a new town in northern Nevada became 
Empire, Nevada. 


My stepfather continued working at the 
Mexican Mill after the closing of the cyanide 
plant. He served as watchman through the 
years until the cement plant took over and 
he had a more active part in this work. One 
morning, in the winter of 1898, when he 
turned on the electric plant, he slipped near 
the dynamo and his arm was caught in a 
revolving wheel and the arm was pulled out of 
the shoulder joint and broken in three places. 
He lived for several years afterwards, but 
was an invalid after the accident. He died in 
November, 1900, and was buried in the little 
cemetery on the hill in Empire. 

After his death, mother and I continued 
to live in the Old Empire home and, although 
I was teaching in Alpine County, I returned 
to Empire as often as possible. 

Summarizing my recollections of the 
old town, my thoughts return to my early 
childhood days. At that time, the town was 
a lively, busy village of quartz mills and ore 
trains. They supplied the mills with their 
24-hour-a-day service. The wood drives 
brought the wood from the mountains of 
Alpine County. Wood was piled on the flat 
lands of the town and later loaded onto the 
cars, from which it was delivered to the mills 
and mines of the region. 

The town was situated within the sight 
of Carson City and only a few miles distant, 
so, with the exception of the two general 
merchandise stores owned by Stadtmuller 
and Martin and by Smythe and Morris, the 
town depended for it’s general trading and 
for churches and other doings on Carson City. 

Most of the workers in the Empire mills 
were of Irish and French descent and of the 
Catholic religion, so the members attended 
the Catholic Church in Carson, which was 
later named St. Theresa’s Catholic Church. 

After graduating from the Empire School, 
I attended the Normal Department at the State 
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University for a while and later finished my 
normal work at a private school in California. 
I lived at the dormitory at the University in 
Morrill Hall. The girls living there at the time 
were Minnie Sadler, Jenny Mulcahy, Nellie 
Murphy, Lillian Bergen, Maude Bruett, Fannie 
Wright, Mary North, and I, Jennie May. That 
was all. The preceptress was Miss Hannah 
Clapp, ably assisted by Miss Babcock. 

Miss Babcock kept her bird in our part 
of the dormitory and came in several times 
a day to look after her bird and, incidentally, 
see what the girls were doing. Miss Clapp was 
a very lovable person with short, mannish- 
cut hair and a masculine stride, while Miss 
Babcock was dainty, feminine, and—we 
believed—wore a wig. I have a happy memory 
of each of them and of my days spent there. 

I remember that I had President Jones in 
a class, but there wasn’t anything about him 
that was distinctive. Another teacher was Lt. 
Jack Neal. 

Students didn’t have many activities other 
than their studies. The student body was 250 
and now it’s several thousand. It’s altogether 
different. It was a homey, happy place during 
my time. Everybody knew everybody else. It 
was a friendly place. Now, of course, it’s a place 
like all the other universities. 

The boys who lived at the University 
stayed at the “bull pen” over the carpenter’s 
shop. The ones I remember were Pete Powers, 
whose son is a California politician and was 
Lieutenant Governor of California; Bob 
Brambilla, who later became Colonel Robert 
Brambilla; Bert Cahlan; George Bliss; and 
Sam Durkee. 

When I left college, I became a teacher. 
My first Nevada school was the mining camp 
of Galena in Lander County. 

Galena was a small silver town, situated 
in Galena Canyon. The principal mine was 
owned by Charles Melander and his brother, 


Andrew. It is now a ghost town. At that time 
there weren’t many activities, excepting the 
mine. The people there were the families 
interested in the town, including the Ed Uren 
family, the Charles Melander family, and the 
Childress family. 

I had 19 pupils, most of them my age or 
older. The Childress twin brothers, Frank 
and Henry, were among them. Henry was 6’ 
2 1/2” tall and Frank, 6’, while their teacher 
measured 5’. It was a very nice school, as I 
remember it. There’s only one living member 
of my class. He sends me a valentine each year, 
addressed to, “Teacher, from her affectionate 
pupil, Dudley.” He is 83 years of age. 

When I went to Galena the first time, I 
left Reno in the evening and arrived in Battle 
Mountain about 5:00 in the morning. Andrew 
Melander met me a couple of hours later and 
took me to Galena, a distance of about 20 
miles southward. On the way, Mr. Melander 
kept watching, as he told me, for buzzards. 
He told me the reason. Two days before, a 
resident of the town and another neighbor 
of his named Casey went to Battle Mountain 
and Casey failed to return. The supposition 
was that he had been murdered and that his 
remains were taken out onto the flats around 
Battle Mountain. However, in a few weeks, all 
that remained of his person was found about 
20 miles west of Galena, which would be at 
least 40 miles from where he was last seen. I 
remember his funeral. The old cemetery of 
Galena is up on a hill behind the schoolhouse. 
The residents of the town walked up this hill 
around sunset. Mr. Uren carried a wooden 
box covered with a sheet, and it contained 
the bones of this man Casey. We sang a few 
songs, a few hymns, and that is my memory 
of the funeral of Mr. Casey. 

We got to dances in Battle Mountain 
from Galena with two horses and a spring 
wagon. I attended several dances. One was 
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a masquerade, at Thanksgiving time. One of 
my pupils and I dressed as “Two Little Girls 
in Blue.” Someone came up to me in the dance 
hall and asked if I was the teacher in Galena. 
I looked so much like a little girl, they didn’t 
believe it. 

I remember the hotel in Battle Mountain 
where we stayed often when we went to 
the dances there. The hotel-keeper’s name 
was Nancy Huntsman. She was a friendly, 
motherly person and I enjoyed spending some 
of my weekends at her hotel. One night, the 
hotel was crowded and I had to room with 
Mrs. Huntsman, who was noted for her use of 
musk. I remember that for a week or more, I 
still retained the odor of musk in my clothing. 

The next Nevada school where I taught 
was in the gold mining town of Pine Grove, 
south of Yerington. I spent three very happy 
years there. Among my pupils was Elmer 
Wiley. Elmer was a very fine student and 
learned rapidly. After he finished at Pine 
Grove, he attended the schools in Antelope 
Valley and later attended the Carson High 
School, where he graduated. He graduated as 
an electrical engineer from the University of 
Nevada and, for a number of years, he worked 
for an electrical company in Chicago. He 
married in Chicago and later he became an 
engineer for Dupont Company in New Jersey. 
He retired several years ago, but still retains 
his home in a New Jersey town. Among my 
other students were Nettie Hayes Dyer, who 
lives on a ranch near Fallon. Another pupil, 
Clara Morgan Boerlin, lived for many years 
in Hawthorne, but died about two years ago. 

Pine Grove was nestled in the canyon in 
the Pine Grove Range, about 20 miles south of 
Yerington. It, too, is a ghost town, now. There 
were two mines running at the time. One, 
the Wilson mine, was owned by the Wilson 
brothers and their uncle, William Wilson; 
the other was owned by an eastern mining 


company and was called the Wheeler mine. 
The Wilson mine was principally mined by 
contractors who would work independently 
and in the springtime would send their ore 
to Utah to be milled. As I remember, the 
Wilson mine was very rich. We often went to 
the stockpile of the miners and could pick out 
gold in pieces. I have one yet. 

I had around 25 pupils through the three 
years that I taught in Pine Grove and the only 
ones living today are Elmer Wiley and Nettie 
Hayes Dyer. It’s strange, you know, the others 
aren’t alive. 

We used the Nevada books. I had the 
Swinton series when I went to school. The 
ones that I taught were the common Nevada 
series and they didn’t change, but I think they 
were good. I taught four years in Nevada and 
six years in California and I still think that the 
Nevada system is best. The Nevada system 
seemed to be more independent. 

My memory of Pine Grove is a happy one. 
The people were a group of Methodists and 
were highly intelligent. My stay in this little 
town will always be a happy memory. 



2 

Yosemite in 1896 


At the end of the second term in Pine 
Grove, I joined a party of friends there for a 
horseback ride from Pine Grove to Yosemite 
Valley The names of the people in the party 
were Mr. and Mrs. Ephram Caffal, Mr. and 
Mrs. A1 Hinds, Maude Wiley, Clifford Wiley, 
Robert Dalzill, and myself. 

Before starting on our Yosemite trip, the 
women of our party made suits for themselves 
from blue serge. They consisted of bloomers 
and short jackets. Each woman rode astride 
on her horse. That was something, because 
at that time bloomers were almost unheard 
of and the sight of a woman riding astride 
her horse was almost unthought of. The 
people along the way crowded around us, 
and the Fourth of July parade would not 
have attracted as much attention as we were 
getting. 

We started on horseback from the Sulphur 
Springs home of the Wileys near Pine Grove 
and with the eight horses, which we rode, 
and three pack horses loaded with bedding, 
clothing, and food, we left the Wiley home 
on June 19, 1896. We traveled the old 


Bloody Canyon Trail, for there were no oiled 
highways at that time. 

On the third day of our trip, we reached 
Bodie, a town of six or seven hundred, I think, 
at that time. We tied our horses to the hitching 
post on the main street of the town and went 
into a store to buy shoes. We were in there 
about half an hour and when we returned to 
our horses, all the population of the town had 
gathered into the main street. The reporter 
from the town newspaper interviewed us and 
a cameraman took our pictures. We caused a 
commotion when we went through the town 
of Bodie because the girls wore bloomers, 
and they never had been seen in Bodie. Just 
imagine! 

A religious group called the Holiness 
Band were traveling a few miles behind us 
and, at several places, we were mistaken for 
this group. However, they caught up with us 
where we were camped on the Mono region 
and our identity was quickly proven. The 
winter of 1895 and 1896 had been a severe one 
so Bloody Canyon trail remained closed with 
snow until later in the spring season. 
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We camped a week at the small mountain 
lake near the eastern edge of Bloody Canyon 
until some of the snow had melted. On June 
28, we left our camp near Walker Lake, a 
small lake in the mountains, and spent the 
day traveling over the Bloody Canyon trail 
and reached Lake Teniyah about sunset. The 
trip seemed long, for the trail was steep and 
narrow and as our three pack horses were 
heavily loaded, we traveled slowly. 

The next day, we reached the top of 
Yosemite Falls about sunset and had our first 
view of Yosemite Valley. 

Our first view of the valley was from a 
small bridge that crossed the top of Yosemite 
Falls where we could look over the spray to 
the beautiful valley below. It was around 6:00 
in the evening when we reached this spot. 
We traveled the horse trail down the side of 
the falls and camped at a spot at the foot of 
the falls. 

I shall never forget the sublime view of the 
valley as we stood on this bridge and looked 
over the spray down toward El Capitan and 
across the valley to Glacier Point. In later 
years, I visited the valley and traveled by 
automobile, but to me, it is always the same 
Yosemite Valley which I consider the nearest 
place to Paradise. We remained in the valley 
about a week and visited all the points of 
interest by horseback. 

At that time, the California highways and 
horse paths were not oiled, and the dust from 
the red dirt—the California soil—covered our 
faces. At the end of the day, we could hardly 
breathe. It’s a fact, if you know California! We 
returned home by way of Sonora and a trail 
that now is called Sonora Pass. This trip will 
always remain in my memory as one of the 
happy occasions of my life. 

Fifty years later, I again traveled the old 
route by auto, but it was rebuilt into Tioga 
Pass, a part of the California state highway. In 


1963, accompanied by my daughter, Vernita, 
and her husband, Ted, I again traveled over 
Tioga Pass by automobile and returned 
home the same day. My lasting impression 
of Yosemite is that it was God-made and that 
nothing else on earth is more beautiful. 

The following September, I returned to 
Pine Grove and finished my third year of 
teaching there. 
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Following the trip to Yosemite, I went 
back to Empire and spent the rest of my 
vacation with my mother and my father. 
In September, I returned to the Pine Grove 
School for my third teaching year. The time 
was spent rapidly and happily until toward the 
end of the term, when the Spanish-American 
War hovered over our country. Each part of 
Nevada, as well as the rest of our country, was 
hurriedly preparing for war. War was declared 
after the sinking of the Maine in April of 1898 
and, at that time, I was still in Pine Grove, but 
my school closed shortly after the declaration. 
I went home to Empire for a week or so and 
then started to summer school in Stockton, 
California. I remember the excitement and 
the marching and the bells ringing during 
the time of the war. Before I left Stockton, 
peace was declared and I still remember the 
bells ringing and the people shouting in the 
street as they heard that a treaty of peace had 
been signed. 

As I have told you, I finished teaching in 
Pine Grove about the middle of April, 1898, 
and spent the vacation in Stockton in summer 


school. At that time, Mr. Sam Longabaugh, 
whose home was near mine in Empire, was 
the contractor for the wood drives in the 
Alpine County region. For years, each winter, 
he would contract to cut thousands of cords of 
wood in the mountains around Markleeville. 
Then in the flood season in the spring, the 
wood was hauled by wagon or flumed from 
the mountains to the East Fork the Carson 
River, near Markleeville. It was put in the 
stream during high water and flooded down 
to the river and most of it was taken out in 
Empire. Mr. Longabaugh was one of our 
closest neighbors and one of my very finest 
friends. His sons, Rudolph and Seth, and 
daughter Olive, were schoolmates of mine in 
the Empire school and the family were close 
friends and neighbors. 

Before I left summer school in Stockton, I 
decided that I would change schools. My friend, 
Mr. Longabaugh, told my mother of a vacancy 
in the Markleeville school. She immediately 
sent me word and I applied for the school. 
Through Mr. Longabaugh’s recommendation, 
I was accepted as the teacher. 
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School started about the middle of 
September in the little well-known wooden 
building on a steep hill in Markleeville 
(recently, the old house was sold to the county 
and is county property at this time.) 

My first trip into Alpine County was by 
stage, which meant a spring wagon and two 
horses. I left Carson City early in the morning 
and reached Genoa just in time for lunch at 
Mrs. Raycraff’s hotel. After lunch, I boarded 
the Genoa-Markleeville stage and it took all 
afternoon to reach Markleeville. My home for 
the term was in the old Alpine Hotel, owned 
by Mrs. Harriet Grover. 

Mrs. Grover was a native of Maine. She 
came to Alpine County to teach school and, 
shortly afterwards, married A1 Grover, a 
prominent citizen of Alpine County. After 
his death, she carried on the hotel business 
for many years and not only kept her hotel 
running, but served as county superintendent 
of schools for many years. She was the mother 
of a later superintendent, Wilde Eubanks. Her 
son, Merrill Grover, was at that time a fine 
young man who volunteered right after the 
Spanish-American War to go to the Philippine 
Islands with the American Army. Shortly 
after he reached the islands, he contracted 
a fever and was sent home and died shortly 
afterwards. He was buried at Arlington 
Cemetery in Washington, D. C. 

When I came to Alpine County and to the 
Markleeville school in 1898, Alpine County 
was a lively community, both in the mining 
regions in the upper part of the county and 
in the farm land along the California-Nevada 
boundary. A company headed by Peter Curtz 
of Monitor had an eastern firm of mining 
men come to the Monitor mines, and lively 
operation of these mines took place for a 
number of years. Mr. Curtz, while still living 
in Monitor, was killed in an automobile 
accident before his mining deal was finished. 


After his death, the mines closed and, until 
recent years, have not been worked. However, 
in the last few years, new companies have 
come into the county and, at the present 
time, there is active operation in several of 
the mines around Loope. 

In my memory, in Alpine there were no 
business houses of importance, although I 
have heard that in the days of Monitor and 
Silver Mountain, many firms held their 
business in these towns and later moved to 
other parts of California. In 1898, Mr. William 
Merrill, a prominent citizen of Woodfords, 
who had come to Alpine County in very 
early days, had a grocery and dry goods 
store and a beautiful residence on the site 
of the Woodford’s property. Mr. Merrill had 
come from one of the north Atlantic states, 
and his family were prominent Americans 
in that time. His grandmother was a sister of 
Commodore Perry of colonial fame. 

I remember, as I said, that mining in 
the upper part of the county was very active 
when It first came to Alpine County. An 
English company had promoted mining in 
the years before I arrived. They had sent Lord 
Chalmers from England to superintend a 
mine they had developed in the upper part 
of the County. While he was here he married 
a widow named Mrs. Laughton and they had 
one daughter, Laura Chalmers. His capital 
gave out, and in the course of time, Lord 
Chalmers returned to England to seek more 
money for his mines. He did not return to 
this country, but his widow and daughter 
continued to live in Silver Mountain. Later, 
Mrs. Chalmers moved to San Lrancisco and 
later, after a weary life, committed suicide. 
The daughter, Laura Chalmers, is still living 
around San Lrancisco, I believe. 

The other mines were developed early and 
the first one that I remember was reopened— 
it was active in 1898, and is being worked at 
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this time. It is called the Zacca Mine. The 
Morning Star was another active mine long 
ago, as was the noted sulphur mine in the 
county. However, this mine, the Leviathan, 
has been closed for a number of years and all 
that remains of it today is a large glory hole. 

The schools of the county in my early 
days of residing here numbered three—the 
Markleeville, the Lincoln or Woodfords 
district, and the Clay or Fredricksberg district. 
Each had about 24 or 25 pupils and 8 grades 
for one teacher. 

A few years ago, there was a change in 
the Alpine system and the 4 teachers were 
elected, each having 2 grades. That is, the 
Fredricksberg school, until a month ago, had 
the first and second grades in one room and 
the third and fourth in the other. The four 
upper grades are being taught in Woodford s 
with two teachers. However, in the winter of 
1965, a kindergarten teacher was appointed 
to the Alpine County schools and, in my 
opinion, it was the wisest act possible. 
There are many children in the county who 
come from Indian homes where English 
is not always spoken. So giving a child a 
kindergarten start helps them through the 
years in their later studies. 

The kindergarten presently is in a new 
building in Diamond Valley, as is the first 
and second grades. At present, also, the 
third and fourth grades are in the school at 
Fredricksberg and the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades are being taught by two 
teachers in the Woodfords school building. 

In the early history of Alpine County, there 
were many more people and the population 
amounted to several thousand in the upper 
part of the county, but with the decline in 
the price of silver, the mining companies 
closed their operations and, until this time, 
Alpine has gradually decreased in population. 
However, in the last year and during the rush 


of people to the west coast, several families 
have built homes in Alpine County. Now 
the future promises to be bright with many 
summer homes within the county boundary 
belonging to the people who are leaving the 
more crowded parts of California to live a 
quieter life. The county promises, as a friend 
once said, “to be a playground of California.” 
It has many beautiful mountains, lakes, and 
streams, where summer tourists come, and, 
as the years go by, its population will increase. 

I had an interesting group of pupils in 
Markleeville, among them being Daisy Curtz, 
the Mayo sisters—Nettie, Clara, and Nellie— 
and four of the Arnott family—Laura, Paul, 
Stanley, and Philip. Judge Arnott was one 
of the leading citizens of the County at the 
time and had been Superior Judge for more 
than 20 years. A few years later, he resigned 
his office in Alpine and moved to El Dorado 
County and was that county’s Superior Judge 
for a number of years until his death. Other 
students were Sib and Lyle Burke and Mina 
and Mel Grover and Jim Audrain. Audrain 
died recently in Reno. 

I taught there until May, 1899, when the 
school in Fredricksberg, the adjoining school 
district in Alpine County, was offered to me. I 
accepted it and began teaching in that school 
in September, 1899. 

My Fredricksberg school also was a 
happy one. Notable among the group were 
ten Neddenriep children from the Fritz 
Neddenriep and the Henry Neddenriep family. 
Their first names were Chris, Mary, Ernest, 
Will, and Anna in the Fritz Neddrenriep 
family, and Henry, Kate, Rose, Sadie, and 
Tillie in the Henry Neddenriep family. I often 
noted and spoke of writing the Neddenriep 
name ten times in my register. A few of these 
pupils have passed away, but most of them 
have left the community and are leading 
citizens wherever they reside. 
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The day after my school opened, the 
county clerk of the county asked me to go on 
a campaign ride with him to Monitor. The 
roads at that time were very narrow and steep. 
On the steepest part of the Monitor Grade, we 
met four young hunters of Alpine County, on 
a deer-hunting trip. The road was so narrow 
that the four young men held their wagon on 
the side of the road while Mr. Smith drove our 
team past them. We stopped and Mr. Smith 
introduced me to the group, and among them 
was Fred Bruns. During that time, I became 
well-acquainted with Fred and married him 
on the 28th of December, 1904. 

After my marriage, my life became a very 
busy one with ranch work, husband, and 
children and, later school duties, because I 
became a trustee shortly after my marriage. 
Then, in October 1916, I was appointed the 
County Superintendent of Schools of Alpine 
County and held this position for nearly 23 
years, until 1939. 

In looking back at my school record, 
both in Nevada and in California, the richest 
experiences of my life have been with the 
pupils that I taught in both California and 
Nevada. Even this Christmas (1965), I 
received seven Christmas cards from my 
pupils from over 61 years ago. That has 
been a very happy experience in my life. Of 
course, my family has been one of my greatest 
interests. 

I was chairman of the American Red 
Cross for forty years, beginning in April, 1917, 
and director of Thrift through the war years. I 
was director of the T. B. Association during its 
term in Alpine County. Since my retirement, 
Rosella Jackson has been, and is presently Red 
Cross director, ably assisted by Mrs. Martell. 

In the Red Cross activities, we had a 
sewing room and made many articles, and 
sent them to the Red Cross headquarters. 
During any emergency, such as forest fires, 


we supplied lunches for the fighters. Any 
activity that came, we were always willing to 
do our part. 

The history of Alpine County was covered 
quite thoroughly in Alpine Heritage, a paper 
issued by Alpine County for the centennial 
celebration, so I shall speak only as I have 
know it through the years from 1898 until the 
present date, February, 1966. 

The ranches in the Fredricksberg district 
were owned by a German group that came 
from Hanover in 1872 and took up or bought 
the ranches in this Fredericksburg locality. 
Mr. Bassman and Mr. Henry Neddernriep 
left their home in Hanover, Germany, in 
1868. They came to Carson Valley and 
purchased or homesteaded the property on 
which they lived for the rest of their lives. In 
1872, they returned to their German homes 
and brought their relatives to Alpine County. 
Mr. Neddenriep brought his mother and 
father and brother, Fritz Neddenriep; a sister, 
Dora, who later became Mrs. Fritz Heise; his 
married sister, Mrs. Fred Bruns, her husband, 
Fred, and their baby daughter, Minnie, who 
was born in Germany, and was then about two 
years of age. Fritz Neddenriep later returned 
to Germany and brought back a charming 
bride. They raised a family of eight children. 
Dora and Fritz Heise raised a family of nine 
children. 

The German farmers were steady and 
industrious and happy in their adopted 
homeland. They raised large families, many 
of whom have remained in the valley. Their 
descendents are still living and working and 
enjoying their life in this Carson Valley. 

As I told you, I lived in the Bruns home 
with the Bruns family during my teaching 
of the Fredricksberg school. There, I learned 
much of their customs and their habits. They 
carried many of the old country customs and 
habits with them to this country. They were 
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a frugal, religious group. They organized the 
Lutheran Church near Gardnerville around 
the year 1895 or 1896 and every member 
of every family regularly attended church. 
The children were baptized in the church 
and confirmed, also. As I remember, the 
ministers during my stay in the district were 
all German. 

One of the very nice customs I recall, 
among the German Lutherans, was the Easter 
fires on Easter Sunday. Each family, for weeks, 
would gather firewood. As twilight came, 
they would start a big Easter fire, as they 
called it, outside their homes. Looking over 
Carson Valley, it was a beautiful sight to see 
the many Easter fires on the night of Easter. I 
can remember how lovely it was. 

In living with a German family for five 
and a half years, I learned their customs in 
various other ways. They raised animals— 
hogs, cows, and sheep—and they purchased 
very little meat from the local meat market. 
They preserved the beef and pork in barrels 
of salt water, and frequently killed a lamb or 
an older sheep. This always supplied their 
homes with meat. They made their own hams 
and bacons. In the family where I lived, they 
butchered about 6 hogs each winter. The 
process called for some of their neighbors’ 
help as they slaughtered the animals, cut 
them and placed them in large barrels and 
preserved them with salt. Each family had a 
smokehouse and after the certain length of 
time, the bacon sides and hams were hung in 
the smokehouses. The process of smoking was 
carried on for several weeks. They also made 
different German sausages, such as brainwurst 
and metwurst and scrapple and liverwurst and 
several other kinds. 

In my memories of my residence with the 
Bruns family, I will speak of the discipline in 
the family. The discipline was carried from 
their German home and made a school of 


unusually well-mannered and disciplined 
students. In living in the home, I noticed a 
very strict discipline. When the children were 
almost grown, they depended upon the family 
orders. If they went out for a day, they were 
ordered to come home at a certain time, and 
they arrived at that time. Their actions were 
governed by the laws of the family in the 
home where I stayed, and in the other German 
homes in the neighborhood. 

In my own work, and in the raising of 
my own children, I sought for independent 
thinking. In the lives of the children that I 
have known, especially in this day, it seems 
necessary for each individual to have a 
distinct mind of his own. 

Young people of the Carson Valley- 
Alpine community joined the young people 
of the valley, in general, in attending dances, 
which were held frequently; sometimes at 
Woodford’s and in Markleeville, and in the 
long ago at Monitor. The dance at Monitor 
was the first one I attended in Alpine County. 
The hall overflowed with the girls and boys of 
the community and with some of the older 
people. Later, the most of the entertainment 
was in Gardnerville or Minden. Still later, both 
towns built theaters or motion picture show 
buildings. Then most of the entertainment 
was in attending the dances or shows across 
the valley in Gardnerville or Minden. 

Alpine County depended upon the 
adjoining county (Douglas, of Nevada) and 
Carson City for much of its business trading. 
The only business establishments through 
the years, as I remember, were the Musser 
Grocery Store in Markleeville (owned by 
Frank and Will Musser) and the grocery 
store at Woodford’s, owned by William 
Merrill, an old pioneer of the county. Merrill’s 
son and daughter—Bernice Dangberg and 
Grant Merrill—still are prominent residents 
of Woodford’s, Alpine County. Otherwise, 
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the county depended for its dry goods on 
larger merchandise stores in Minden and 
Gardnerville or, sometimes, Carson and 
Reno. 

In the twenty-two years of being 
superintendent of schools in Alpine County, 
one of the very outstanding experiences I 
had was entertaining the superintendents— 
city, district, and county superintendents of 
California—at a barbecue at the Douglas 
County High School. I had promised the 
state superintendent, Will Wood, that when 
the convention came to Lake Tahoe, which 
was near my county, I would have the 
people of Alpine help me in giving them a 
barbecue. The right time happened when 
we were really prepared, for the high school 
had held a barbecue in celebration the week 
previous, and had everything ready when the 
superintendent announced that they would 
meet at Tahoe City. 

I had a friend who had gone to school 
at the University with me, who had charge 
of the boats on Lake Tahoe. He said that we 
could charter a boat and cross from Tahoe 
City to Bijou. From there the friends (which 
meant all the people of Alpine and many of 
Douglas County) met the convention people 
at Bijou and took them in their cars down 
the narrow Kingsbury Grade (some of them 
were frightened to death) and to Douglas 
County High School. The pupils, teachers, 
and many people of Alpine and Douglas 
helped prepare a banquet of cake, barbecued 
meat, salads, and many other things. They 
were ready with tables set and plenty of 
help when the convention people arrived. 
The school superintendents sat down to a 
meal they had never found in a convention! 
The governor of Nevada greeted them and 
superintendent Will Wood responded for the 
superintendents. 


Later, the group met their drivers and 
returned to the waiting steamers at Lake 
Tahoe. They were taken on the return trip 
through Alpine County. They were very happy 
and thankful that they had been through 
this part of California and Nevada, and had 
been treated so royally. Then they returned 
to Lake Tahoe, the group took up a collection 
of a hundred or more dollars, and sent two 
pictures to each of my schools and to the 
Douglas County High School. I think that 
was 1926. 
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My fondest memories of the long ago 
are of the school and the beloved teachers in 
my lifelong relationship with the schools of 
Nevada and California. I count the teachers 
in the Old Empire schools among the best I 
have ever known. 

Until 1904, I returned each year to my 
home in Empire. My stepfather died in 
1900, but my mother and I still remained in 
Empire until her marriage to Mr. Lamb of 
Washoe Valley in October, 1903. After that, 
for the next year, I spent my vacations with 
my mother and Mr. Lamb in Washoe Valley 
until my marriage the next year. Then I came 
to the Bruns house, where I had boarded for 
several years and made it my home for more 
than forty years. 

I thus became a permanent resident of 
Alpine County, California. However, my 
California home is only 23 miles from the 
Old Empire home, so I have often visited 
the old town and watched it become only a 
memory with the old cemetery the only part 
of it remaining. Through the years, I have 
often gone up to the old cemetery and was 


happy, not sad, at the sight from the old hill. 
I see now new homes where our old homes 
were and progress throughout the Valley of 
the Eagle, as the emigrants called the region, 
and I rejoice in the progress and vision one 
can see everywhere. 
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W 

Walker Lake, 16 
Washoe County, Nevada, 8 
Washoe Valley, Nevada, 32 
Wentworth, Mrs., 2-3 
Wheeler mine, 13 
Whipperman, William, 5 
Wiggins saloon, 6 
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Wiley, Clifford, 15 
Wiley, Elmer, 12-13 
Wiley, Maude, 15 
Williams, Evan, 5 
Wilson mine, 13 
Wilson, William, 13 
Wood, Will, 30, 31 




